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APPRAISALS— "EXPERTISING" 
The "Art News" is not a dealer in 
art or literary property but deals with 
the dealer and to the advantage of both 
owner and dealer. Our Bureau of "Ex- 
pertising and Appraisal" has conducted 
some most important appraisals. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
Degas Works to Remain Here 

Editor American Art News, 

Dear Sir: You are usually So correct in 
your predictions as to the results of im- 
portant art aiictions, and in your following 
analysis of such events, that it was perhaps 
only natural that you should have assumed 
in your analysis of the recent sale of works 
by Degas at the Plaza, from the fact that 
the majority of buyers at such auction were 
the Paris dealers, Bernheim, Vollard and 
the N. Y. and Paris house of Durand-Ruel, 
that most of the numbers sold would return 
to Paris. You were, however, in error in 
this instance. 

I happen to know that Durand-Ruel 
bought not only several of his best prizes 
for American collectors, but also several for 
other Americans through Vollard and 
Bernheim; that Reinhardt and Scott & 
Fowles bought the works they secured for 
Detroit and other Mid- Western customers; 
that the Knoedlers secured for themselves 
the $17,000 "Woman's Portrait." I think 
you were right in your reported attribution 
of Miss Lorenz's purchase as having been 
for Mr. Widener, and it is presumable that 
several other examples went to Phila, some 
probably to Dr. Bailey. 

Yours very truly. 

Degas Lover. 
N. Y., Feb. 10, 1921. 



OBITUARY 
Mason Hunter 

Mason Hunter, painter, died in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, a fortnight ago. His 
works have been shown in international ex- 
hibitions in Munich, Berlin, Venice, and 
Rome, and also in Pittsburgh. He was a 
member of the Society of Scottish Artists. 
Landscapes and seascapes were his favorite 
subjects. 



OUR ART BOOK SALE RECORDS 

Many of our readers and patrons 
inform us that they consider our 
weekly records of all important art and 
literary auction sales throughout the 
country, and especially those held in 
New York, the most valuable feature 
of this publication. 

Few, perhaps even of those who 
follow these records most closely and 
file the copies of this journal for such 
records, appreciate or understand the 
difficulty of obtaining and printing the 
records correctly each week of the art 
and literary sale season, and the 
amount of time, labor and expense con- 
nected with such preparation and print- 
ing. And ,yet we are gratified to be 
able to thus present weekly accurate 
and fairly complete records of these 
sales, realizing their value to the art 
world. The sales records published in 
some of the dailies are not to be relied 
upon, as a rule, 'as they are necessarily 
hastily prepared, generally by report- 
ers not interested or well acquainted 
with the subject, often late at even- 
ing, so that they are frequently incor- 
rect, lack the names of buyers, and are 
published spasmodically and rarely 
twice in the same place in the dailies' 
columns. Indeed, the very day oije may 
wish to have a sale record,, it may not 
be found, owing to the pressure of 
other news considered of more impor- 
tance. The advantage therefore of our 
records, which come regularly each 
week, and can be relied upon, will 
readily be seen. 

Of what advantage moreover, is the 
expenditure of some $20 to $35 each 
year for art sales records, fragmentary 
in character, in a yearly publication, 
sometimes not published until after the 
season's close, when our good lists, 
with all the art news of importance of 
both Europe and America, in addition, 
can be had through a subscription to 
the Art News of only $4 a year ? 



MURPHY MEMORIAL NUMBER? 

So great was the demand for the 
American Art N^ws of Feb. 5 with the 
excellent likeness of the late J. Francis 
Murphy, the obituary of the lamented 
painter and the only story published 
of his impressive funeral service in the 
Fine Arts Building, Feb. 1, that the 
edition was completely exhausted on 
Tuesday last. 

We publish this week an "Apprecia- 
tion" of the "dear dead man'' from Mr. 
Charles Buchanan and only space lim- 
itations prevent the publication of a 
number of other sincere and heartfelt 
tributes to the deceased. 

So numerous have been, and are the 
requests that some fitting and adequate 
published testiinonial to Mr. Murphy 
should be made, to emphasize the 
artist's worth and the loss American 
art has sustained in his death, that we 
are contemplating the issuance of a 
Murphy memorial number at an early 
date. Those who may wish to con- 
tribute some lines of appreciation, of 
reminiscence or anecdote of the dead 
artist, as also those who may have 
some photographs or other mementoes 
of Mr. Murphy at work or play in his 
beloved Arkville home or his also 
loved Salmagindi Club are herewith 
cordially invited to send such in for 
publication in this planned Memorial 
number of the Art News. 



DAILIES PRINT OLD ART NEWS 
All the N. Y. dailies, and many 
throughout the country, calmly pub- 
lished this week and at length as news, 
the story of the mysterious disappear- 
ance while in transit from Washington 
to N. Y. some weeks ago, of Albert P. 
Ryder's "Barnyard," from the Duncan 
Phillips collection of Washington. The 
story of this loss, with an illustration 
of the lost painting, was first and 
exclusively published in the American 
Art News in its issue of Dec. 25 last, 
and again published with illustration 
in its issue of Jan. 1 last. The dailies 
therefore are six weeks late in giving 
this news to the art public. A reward 
of $500 has been offered for the pic- 
ture's recovery, or for information 
leading to the same. 



J. FRANCIS MURPHY 
An Appreciation 

By Charles L. Buchanan 

There is a fact, peculiar to the art of paint- 
ing, the importance of which has never been 
sufficiently recognized. The critic of paint- 
ing is confronted by an innumerable number 
of excellent painters. In no other art do 
we perceive so high an average of talent. 
As a result, the fine edge of an abstract dis- 
crimination is blunted. The critic uncon- 
sciously tends towards a kind of take-it-fbr- 
grantedness. His motives are, no doubt, of 
the highest degree of integrity; he does not 
realize that he is falling into ruts of preju- 
dice. His attention is concentrated upon 
some two or three painters; he follows their 
work with consistent assiduity. His attitude 
towards other painters is, more often than 
not, a kind of sub-conscious resistance. 
Without realizing it, he is committed to his 
prepossessions. In the . terminology of our 
highly entertaining psychoanalysists, he is 
"inhibited." 

"A Lovely Landscapist" 

J. Francis Murphy — as lovely a painter of 
landscape as the world has ever seen — suf- 
fered from this habit of critical- slovenli- 
ness and lack of perspicacity. The charges 
that were brought against him were so pre- 
posterously inaccurate, and revealed so 
amazing an unfamiliarity with the philo- 
sophic aspects of art, that one could render 
Murphy no greater service than to collect 
and publish them broadcast. The judgment 
that was passed upon Murphy twenty years 
ago was never revised, amended, amplified. 
"They think I am still painting the sunset 
and the pool of water," he said to me a few 
days before his death. He was refused an 
open trial, so to speak. His critics simply 
went on delivering themselves of certain per- 
functory comments. He was "weak." He 
worked within a certain "restricted range 
of expression;" He painted according to a 
"formula." He was "prosaic." This*^ was 
the kind of thing that was said of one of 
the, rarest, most inspired, and absolutely the 
most unique painter of landscape this coun- 
try has produced. 

Do the reviewers that' have dismissed 
Murphy in this condpscending and totally 
incompetent manner recognize the fact that 
this is just the kind of thing that foreigners, 
coming to this country, say of Inness, 
Wyant, Wein and a dozen other painters of 
incontestable significance and beauty? And 
for the same reason — namely, that they are 
absolutely ignorant of the best that these 
painters have produced. Where would 
Inness or Wyant or Martin be if we judged 
them on the strength of their "inferior 
work? Where would any artist be? And 
yet, curiously enough, criticism refuses 
to familiarize itself with a man's work be- 
fore passing judgment upon him. The 
writer is himself a case in point. For 
years he had consistently depreciated 
Twachtman, simply because he had never 
come across a really 'fine Twachtman. We 
are only beginning to glimpse Twachtman's 
possible significance; we shall begin to get 
at a competent estimate of Murphy ten or 
a dozen years from now. 

To anyone closely familiar with the his- 
tory of art criticism, it is obvious that 
Murphy's case runs parallel with the rec- 
ords of all artists that have brought into the 
world a new and highly individualized man- 
ner of seeing and feeling. The charges that 
have been brought against Murphy are, 
word for word, the. same sort of thing that 
hfis been said from time immemorial 
against any artist who has expressed him- 
self through a sharply defined idiom. There 
was a time when Chopin was a "parlor" 
composer. Today he is recognized as one 
of the world's half-dozen greatest musicians. 

"Limitations" Always Emphasized 

The peculiar and fundamentally absurd 
habit of deploring and emphasizing an ar- 
tist's limitations still persists. "Yes," says 
stereotyped Criticism, "J»nes was a very 
nice painter; but wasn't it a pity he didn't 
paint like Smith ?" Murphy's limitations were 



invariably emphasized; very few persons ap- J 
predated his insurpassable merits.- Hisr'-| 
point of view was something absolutely 'f 
unique, and, as a result, it was not appre- ■.* 
bended by conventional observation. Lack- * 
ing in that kind of obvious ornateness which > 
is a part of much excellent painting, it de- < 
ceived its critics into thinking it lacking in ' 
beauty. As a matter of fact, it supplies us ;* 
with a kind of indescribably beautiful com-, 
bination for which there is no parallel in all* 
landscape painting. Murphy's art was a' 
veritable dialect of painting. Painters pre- -.v 
vious to Murphy had painted nature; a f: 
canvas of Murphy's held the very feel of I 
nature. The roots of his art were imbedded < 
in a rank, pungent soil; and the exquisite '.i: 
flowerings they put forth never lost the 'j' 
primeval vigor of their elemental origin; k. 
Other landscape painting seems essentially'^f 
factitious in comparison with the sheer^ v~ 
stark actuality of these sublimated inter- /i^ 
pretations of a frank, naked, aboriginal na- -Jj 
ture. Winslow Homer is not more saturated'Jj 
with a native feeling. ;•';' 

Artisfs "Ultimate Significance" ^ 

It is futile to- attempt an estimate of.';.-; 
Murphy's ultimate significance. For some-v 
persons, he was utterly negligible; for the ;> 
present writer, he was one of the two or S 
three greatest painters of landscape this^p 
country has produced. It is perfectly ap-||; 
parent that his temperament was peculiarly4;v 
lean and constricted. In comparison, for^X 
instance, with the redundant emotionalism*'-'! 
of Inness, he seems curiously lacking in theS^ 
deepest human feeling. What a future, fretll; 
from hostility and prejudice, will reveal, is*-f: 
the fact that, technically, he was one of th^?i? 
most consummate painters of landscape that^ 
ever lived. No one ever possessed, to 'i:M 
greater degree, that indefinable, mystiC''?^ 
something we_ call "quality." His supremi*^^^ 
significance lies in the miraculous equi-4-^t 
librium he maintained between an impecca-**ij 
ble craftsmanship and a fundamental-^ 
veracity. Had he come to us from abroad;*^ 
heralded by press agent and propaganda, hei?! 
would have been acclaimed a great painter.'^ 
No one has so exquisitely fused an ele-*?^ 
mental simplicity with a sheerly decorative;^| 
and sensuous loveliness. -' 



«ET TU— McBRIDE!" f 

Henry McBride, who has for yearsr-J 
championed the cause of the so-called "Modr;! 
ernist" art, it would seem from the following:?^ 
signed article in last Sunday's N. Y. Herald^ 
has deserted the flag of the "Cubists" and^^ 
their allies and gone over to the enemy|;'. 
namely, the believers in art which is builj|> 
upon basic canons. -^^ 

Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns : "I met the latestj * 
greatest genius of the season last ifight at Mrs. Leo' ■ 
Hunter's." ~^ 

Col. Ponsonby de Tompkyns: "Yes — ^and whafe 
does he do?" - ~jS-i 

Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns (impressively) : "Notlij':J? 

ing — nothing at all." ?,7. 

^— Punch, in the 90's. |? 

"Cubism thrives upon -opposition. Nothgyl 
ing pleases the disciples of this school mor#l 
than to be attacked. Every time a bigo^^ 
shouts aloud in the market place his dif, 
testation of modern art, fresh troups of coiig,,- 
verts crowd to worship in the gallerie^^ 
where it is shown. The basic principle oft.; 
this phenomenon is perhaps not new. Walfc?,' 
Whitman, they say, used to write anony-li | 
mous letters to the newspapers attackingiri 
himself. Certainly no artistic movement ia' ■ 
history — with the possible exception of theiy 
immediately preceding inovement that pno^wi 
duced impressionism — has been so persist^""''; 
ently reviled, yet after all this persecution! ■; 
it finds itself more strongly intrenched in: 
the public regard than ever before. 

"It is with this fact in mind, and entirely; 
with the view of aiding the newer artistsft; 
that the quotation that begins this article 
has been lugged forth from the N. Yi i 
Herald's late Victorian attic to be offered 
to the opponents of the cause. Perhaps- 
some enemy to the art of Archipenko, the 
latest sensation in Europe and now first ap" \ 
pearing on these shores in the rooms of the i 
Societe Anonyme, Inc., will find it apt. Cer^ . 
tainly it is apt, for Archipenko, the sculptor, 
does 'nothing — nothing at all.' 

"Instead of doing, the thini^iArchipehki* 
does the absence of it. -.^ 

"Don't you believe that? 

"Go see the show. 

* * * ; 

"Archipenko does indeed go far. A number of 
ladies who hitherto had followed every manifestatiffli 
of the modem spirit with implicit faith were incliie* 
to be frightened at the private view, and went about 
askmg, 'Is he sincere? Are all these young menTfto- 
come here sincere ?' 

"\Vhat rot. Of course they are sincere. I shalT- ' 
be willing to eat my hat — a -nice, new, expensive' Knox 
that I should be loath to part with — if they proved ' 
insincere. Why should they be thought insincere?' , 
The evidence is all the other way. It is the million 
spouting the same theory who are insincere. Ho* 
can a million have the same opinion and pretend to- 
honesty? And upon second thought, Archipenko i»- 
not so very daring after all. He simply tried for the 
impossible — and got it. All artists worthy of the naine 
do that. Masaccio did that. Michelangelo and Ce- 
zanne did it. Even our own Winslow Homer deiici' 
the raging ocean — which is about as impossible > 
thing as I can think of — and got away with it. 

"Of course it's a self-conscious age. Archipenko- 
probably said to himself, 'I must do something thaf* 
impossible; say, fellows, what is. there that's im- 
possible?' And when they laughed at him and saiOr . 
'Nothing,' Archipenko probably replied, 'You said iy-' 
I'll do that; in sculpture, too.' And the fusses; fl^' 
have attended the exhibitions of his experiments * 
Venice, Geneva, Paris, London, Amsterdam, Brusselfc- 
Athens, Berlin and Munich attest his success." 



